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or humanitarian ends was unimportant. The charges it contained
were so grave and so explicit, so nicely calculated both to damage
them commercially and to wound them personally, that Messrs.
Cadbury at once took action which culminated in the trial at
Birmingham before Mr. Justice Pickford, afterward Lord Stern-
dale. It was impossible in the face of Mr. Nevinson's book for
Rufus Isaacs to contend that his clients had been ignorant of the
conditions prevailing in the islands. The issue, as he defined it
to the jury, was whether it was true to say that, when once the
knowledge had been brought home to them, they made no attempt
to remedy the state of things but on the contrary remained passive
in order that they might continue to enjoy the profits of dealing
with the cocoa thus obtained.

His case in outline was that Messrs. Cadbury had first had
cause to suspect in 1900 and 1901 that all was not well with labour
in the plantations, and that after much abortive correspondence
between them and Messrs. Fry and Rowntree and the Portuguese
authorities with the object of bringing the conditions of slavery
to an end, they had finally sent out a Mr. Burtt with instructions
fully to probe the whole matter. Meanwhile time had passed
and Sir Edward Grey had become Foreign Secretary, and on
being consulted by Mr. W. A. Cadbury he recommended that
they should not stop buying the cocoa, since to take that course
would remove the most effective means of bringing diplomatic
pressure to bear. Nor was he in favour of the early publication
of Mr. Burtt's report, since it would probably create friction with
Portugal and thus only impede the introduction of reforms.

In short, they had done their best in circumstances of great
difficulty and on the most competent advice. Mr. W. A. Cadbury
had given up a large part of his time to the question for nearly
eight years and had done everything in his power to produce an
improvement $ but when on his third visit to Angola he was told
by the Governor-General that the position had scarcely altered,
his firm took the step of ceasing to purchase cocoa from such
tainted sources.

The newspaper, on the other hand, contended that Messrs.
Cadbury had procrastinated inexcusably and had deliberately
concealed the truth from the public, and that the argument that
it was useless for one purchaser to suspend his dealings unless
all were prepared to take the same stand was wholly untenable.

Sir Edward Grey himself was called for the plaintiffs, but
Carson in his cross-examination of Mr. Cadbury was in his deadliest
mood and, after a seven days' hearing and a summing-up very
favourable to the plaintiffs, though the jury returned a verdict